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Finally, and most important of all, Swift alludes directly to 
one of the Abstractors of Queen Whim's court. 

" For as to your scheme of raising one-hundred- and-ten-thousand pounds, 
it is as vain as that of Rabelais, which was to squeeze out wind from the 
posteriors of a dead ass." 13 

Not only is this last a correct quotation from Eabelais, but it will 
be recognized as an accurate statement of the experiment performed 
by the physician whom Gulliver visits in Lagado; except that the 
latter applies the bellows to a dog instead of to an ass. 14 

Swift knew the works of Rabelais. He quoted the latter's 
ridicule of scientific projectors, and reproduced it in Gulliver's 
Travels. I believe we may conclude with reason that, in writing 
Gulliver's Travels, Swift borrowed hints directly from Rabelais. 

William A. Eddy. 
Princeton University. 
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Beowulf, an Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a Dis- 
cission of the Stories of Of a and Finn. By R. W. Chambers. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1921. Pp. xii + 417. 

The time is almost ripe for the compilation of a Beowulf 
variorum. Such, however, is not the task that Professor Chambers 
has set for himself in this masterly volume, although, when one 
does appear, his contributions will bulk large in its pages. If any 
fault is found with the present study, it is likely to be that he does 
not here supply a complete historical outline of scholarship con- 
cerning the poem; for so much is included that students will wish 
there had been even more. The book is divided into four parts : — 
the first covering three chapters, which deal, respectively with the 
Historical Elements, the Non-Historical Elements, and Theories 
as to the Origin, Date, and Structure of the Poem; the second 
presenting the Documents Illustrating the Stories in Beowulf and 

13 Prose Works, vii„ 114. An Answer to a Paper Called, "A Memorial 
of the Poor Inhabitants of Ireland." 

"Rabelais, Bk. V, ch. xxn, page 310; Gulliver, 189. 
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the Offa Saga; the third devoted to the Fight at Finnsburg; and 
the fourth giving the substantial Appendix, with more detailed 
argument concerning questions raised in the preceding pages, like 
those of the mythology in the poem, the evidence for the date, 
archeological material, and the folk tale of the bear's son. A full 
Bibliography and Index are added. Plates afford some of the 
Nero Ms. illustrations for the Offa saga, a sketch of Leire in the 
seventeenth century, and pictures of the Gokstad and Oseberg 
ships. It is a wholly dignified piece of work, and a worthy suc- 
cessor to the volume containing the text. 

For the student the meat of the matter is found in parts one 
and three. Something of the method is perhaps revealed by the 
fact that these occupy one hundred and seventy-three pages in 
proportion to two hundred and eight of illustrative documents 
and the subsidiary questions in the Appendix. Nothing is omitted, 
unless we quarrel with the author for passing over the Irish 
parallels, or the myths of Castor and Pollux and of Wayland. 
The arguments are in general distinguished for fairness and 
clarity. Yet the student, for whom this serves as an introduction, 
may protest that owing to the scattering of material some theories, 
like that of Mullenhoff, fail to have a fair chance (material re- 
lated to the Mullenhoff argument, to which the Index does not 
give full reference, appears on pp. 42, 46, 68, 89, 112, and 292 ft) 1 
The account of the various mythological interpretations, omitting, 
by the way, reference (pp. 46-47) to Simrock and Sarrazin and 
to the full development of the opposition (as in Heinzel, Anz. f. 
d. Alt. xvi, 264 ff. and in Gering's introduction to his trans- 
lation), may be found cursory. The study is systematic; but the 
student may be bothered by an omission, here and there, of full 
documentation: p. 17, ref. to the date of the mounds; p. 24, ref. 
to Scandinavian sources and to Saxo; p. 38, ref. to a letter of 
Alcuin; p. 272, ref. to Siebs. One could wish that references to 
Axel Olrik were, where possible, rather to the translated form of 
the study, now accessible with some changes from the original, 
although some of the material in it is cited (as p. 333, n. 1). 

1 Similarly the details important for a study of Beowulf's name appear 
on pp. 56 and note 2 (reference is omitted to Sarrazin's equation of 
Bothvar and Beowulf, Anglia ix, 198 ff., opposed by Bugge), 291 and note, 
296, 310, 365 ff. (the Index refers only to the last). 
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Sometimes allusions are cleared by a search in Part Two; but a 
little more machinery would have made the book easier to use. 
The beginner may be hampered because older theories are some- 
times only mentioned, although, where an older theory has, in 
his opinion, been wrongfully neglected (cf. p. 45), Professor 
Chambers dwells on it. None of these points are very important, 
except to show that the book is not an Introduction at all, except 
as the prolegomena for an expert, but a contribution. 

From this point of view the material offered by Professor 
Chambers himself challenges criticism, and will furnish a new 
basis for investigation. He gives what seems to be the most 
credible interpretation so far offered of the facts about Grendel 
and Sceaf and the Geats, 2 about the date of the poem (where he 
inclines, rightly I think, to the skepticism of Chadwick and 
Tupper in regard to the present linguistic tests), and about the 
Christian elements. It is, of course, inevitable that he should lean 
heavily upon the work of predecessors, and to them much credit is 
due which even a vast array of footnotes could hardly make clear. 
But these sections are excellent, and, as far as such discussions 
may, should stand as final. 

While probably subject to revision in details the study of the 
historical background is thoroughly well managed. Only rarely, 
as perhaps in the section devoted to the Heathobeardan, does he 
fail to do his opponents full justice. On this subject Olrik 
(Heroic Legends, pp. 305 ff.), giving a careful analysis of the 
development of the legend, urged that the Danish traditions about 
Healfdene and Frothi were not likely to be less dependable than 
the Norse, and that the natural inference from the Beowulf sup- 
ports the Danish; to which Chambers only responds that the 
Norse seems " much more probable." 3 The study of Offa is 
careful, but one could wish for more than one analogue of the 
story of the "wild maiden"; and in the discussion the parallel 

2 Cf. H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia, Cambridge, 1921, 
pp. 295-8. 

'Olrik's attempt to read the account of this matter in the Beowulf 
(see Chambers, p. 21, n. 3) as a narrative of past events was satisfactorily 
disposed of by Lawrence (P.M.L.A. xxx, p. 380; cf. Heroic Legends, p. 
20). The place of Hrothulf in the court (see Chambers, p. 25) is made 
clear by Olrik (Seroic Legends, p. 55, note, quoting Klaeber). 
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between Offa I and the figure in the Beowulf is lost sight of. 
Apparently we are to infer that the " wild maiden " was first 
attached to Offa I, then that both were reflected in the poem, and 
finally that Offa II inherited the story. An interesting feature is 
that the rudderless boat becomes attached to the story of Cyne- 
thryth. 

Perhaps the most interesting point that becomes clear in this 
part of the study, however, is that either the figure of Beowulf 
has replaced someone from actual history, — and everything is 
against the assumption, — or the weaving of fact and fiction in 
the poem has been done with almost superhuman skill. Here we 
have a long account of a great family drawn from history, whose 
court is rescued from disaster by the hero, supposedly related to 
another great family, which is also taken from true history. We 
thus have links with history through the stories of Hrothgar, and 
of Hrothulf and Hrethric, through the royal house at Leire, and 
also through Hygelac (on whose expedition Beowulf went, where 
he showed his prowess in the swimming exploit; — notice the con- 
tact here of history and legend). The lays, moreover, introduce 
facts of historical narrative. The method by which the insertion 
of the story is made is a lesson in art; and this should be, when 
it is established, the most important concern in studying the 
background of the poem. Notice some of the other links : Beowulf 
is taken as a son by Hrothgar; is entertained with the lay of 
Finnsburg; is asked to be friendly to Hrothgar's son (11. 1226-7, 
cf. 11. 1836-8) ; receives the arms of Hrothgar which should have 
gone to Heoroward (cf. Chambers, p. 29) ; prophesies the story 
of Ingeld; supports Eadgils in an invasion of Sweden; etc. Even 
granting the weak points noted by Chambers (pp. 10-13), and 
also the parallel in some details to Bothvar Bjarki (pp. 12, 55, 60), 
the way in which a preposterous story is here closely and pre- 
cisely set in a background of historic fact must seem to everybody 
a remarkable achievement. The suggestion also follows that the 
gain in reality was intended for an audience well acquainted with 
all these historical details, which were hardly the property of the 
folk tale. 4 

4 The artistic use of the details suggests that the process happened 
pretty much at one time. If it did not, why was so much material, which 
was intimately concerned with the same families, added at different periods ? 
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In the discussion of the non-historical elements the original 
contribution is rich with detail. Some students will wish that 
the Breca episode (with its analogues) had been included, cer- 
tainly with some justice in view of its relation to MiillenhofFs 
theories. Others may question why no reference is made to the 
story of Siward of Northumberland, or to the romance of Eger 
and Grime; or why a fuller study of the dragon-episode (with 
reference to Panzer, Beowulf, pp. 293 ff.) was not introduced, 
with some analysis of the problem debated by Lawrence (P.M.L.A. 
xxxin, 547 ff.) and Hubbard ("The Plundering of the Hoard," 
Wisconsin Studies, Madison, 1920). With only one example of 
the Beowulf type, the dragon seems rather slighted. The types 
seem to overlap a little ; and one cannot help wondering whether, 
if the dragon story had actually belonged to Frotho earlier and 
had been later attached to the Beowulf at its present point, it 
would not have automatically assumed the features which 
Chambers assigns to the second variety, since it was Beowulf's 
way to go to the defense of other people when he was seeking 
renown. (Is this latter a point which commended the story to 
the Christian poet?) Professor Chambers reaffirms, without de- 
fining, the relation of the story with the Grettis saga and the Saga 
of Bothvar Bjarki. In my opinion he hardly does justice to the 
parallel with the story of Orm, where we find that the cat 
(giantess) is the mother of Brusi ; where Asbiorn may be equated 
with Aeschere; and where the cry of the monster was taken for 
that of Orm. (No mention is made of these points, and the 
ballads are not quoted. Cf. Panzer, pp. 344 ff.). In the Grettis 
saga any relation between Glam or the giant and the troll-wife 
is not indicated. 5 We may note that while Grendel in English 
tradition represents a water-spirit (cf. Chambers, p. 307), this 
feature is not characteristic of the story of the bear's son, nor of 
the Scandinavian analogues except that of Grettir ; neither is that 
of the arm torn from its socket. 6 Both of these, however, are 

8 With the details of the fight with Glam, cf. the fight with the Howe- 
dweller and that with the bear. In the latter Grettir cuts off the bear's 
paw. Note Biarco's fight with a bear in Saxo, Chambers, p. 57, and cf. 
the detail in the bear story, Chambers, p. 375. 

• For which reference should be made to Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon, 
[Harvardl Studies and Notes, vin, pp. 223 ff. In the story of the bear's 
son the approach to the demon's abode is sometimes down a well: see 
Panzer, p. 1 16. 
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familiar in Irish lore, to which. Chambers pays scant respect, and 
which, of course, may he due there in part to the Teutonic story 
(cf. Zimmer, Z. f. d. A. xxxii, p. 332). 

The most debatable position taken by Chambers in the book is 
that in regard to the Finnsburg story. In substance it is an ex- 
pansion of the statement already given in his edition of the 
Beowulf, which, according to Lawrence (P.M. L. A. xxx, 431; 
cf. Ayres, J. E. G. P. xvi, p. 282, n. 1) was "to be decidedly 
rejected, as lacking evidence in the text, and indeed as being 
contradicted by it." Chambers seems to underestimate (pp. 275ff.) 
the value of the Scandinavian parallels cited by Lawrence, and, 
to make his theory fit, is forced into a somewhat labored argument 
in the attempt to exonerate Finn. It is hard to get away from 
the words of the poet that some reproach may be found in the 
situation when Hengest's men " hira beaj-jyf an banan f oljedon." 7 
The explanation of the Eotens, drawn partly from Siebs and 
Lawrence (cf. P. M. L. A. xxx, 393 ff.), is plausible, especially 
if we agree that the G-eats cannot be Jutish ; yet Chambers has to 
go outside the text to discover why Finn should back up this 
strange tribe when they attack the kinsfolk of his wife. 8 Why 
does Finn's son join the attack? (That he does so is pure con- 
jecture.) Why is not the revenge attack directed against the 
Eotens, who, obviously, are not the only ones to feel the edges of 

' They are bound to spend the winter at Finnsburg because they are 
only a "wea-laf" (cf. Brown, M.L.N. xxxiv, p. 183; Moore, J. E.G. P. 
xvin, 208 ff.) and because they cannot put to sea (11. 1130-3). In any 
case, even if Finn was not personally responsible for the killing of Hnaef, 
he had supported the tribe that attacked the Danes. 

8 Chambers' interpretation of "pa hie se fier begeat" (p. 263) seems to 
be that it refers necessarily to the opening of the feud, and that Finn 
receives an attack in which, observe, he is expected to join or does join 
(cf. p. 284; later he is held in some way responsible for the death of 
Hnaef.) That this reading is very doubtful we may conclude from 
Chambers' own remark, that certainly " the unexpected attack must 
have come not upon the assailants but upon the assailed " ! Note espe- 
cially the suggested translation (Wyatt and Chambers, Beowulf, p. 55, 
note on 1. 1068) : "At the hands of the children of Finn . . . the hero 
of the Healfdene, Hnaef, was doomed to fall." Insert " when they were 
attacked " after the words " of Finn," and notice the logic of the whole 
statement. If anything in the episode is dark, this would be darker ! Who 
are the "children of Finn"? The Eotens (the assailants), or Finn's 
own men (here, therefore, accused of attacking Hnaef) ? 
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the hostile swords ? 9 The clear force of the story seems dissipated 
a little if Finn is not really responsible for the tragedy; if the 
revenge is Hunlafing's. 10 When a new theory is offered to replace 
an old one for the explanation of a text, it should depend rather 
less than the earlier upon mere conjecture. Professor Chambers 
has close reasoning powers, a strong imagination for a good story, 
and wide learning : an almost fatal combination in a scholar. But 
his account fails to satisfy at least one of the valid requirements ; 
it does not tell us why the episode appears in the poem. 

That leads me to observe that the section on " the Structure " 
of the poem is the weakest. There we should have liked to see 
fuller discussion of theories like those of Earle (on the gnomic 
passages), Hart, Chadwick (the Heroic Age), and Sarrazin (on 
the authorship). Incidentally the use of lays in the poem would 
have received attention. Here I have room only to note that 
external allusions in the Beowulf always seem to have some point : 
the reference to Sigmund ironically foreshadows the fight with 
the dragon. So, as Lawrence seems to suggest, the story of the 
failure of Hildeburh as a peace-weaver seems related to the fate 
of Freawaru, 11 and this situation implies some kind of hostility 

* Beowulf , 11. 1146 ff. Note also how much Finn's men suffered in the 
first fight, 11. 1079 ff. 

10 Chambers urges, p. 285, " It is possible that the young prince's 
father, Hunlaf, was slain then. . . . Perhaps [Hengest] so far respects 
his oath that he leaves the simultaneous attack upon Finn to Guthlaf 
and Oslaf." Hengest thus drops from the center of things while he 
devotes his attention to a subordinate tribe. Notice the conjectures! 
According to Olrik " Hunlafing " may be simply the name of Hunlaf's 
sword {Heroic, Legends, pp. 145 ff.; cf. Chambers, p. 252, n. 2, and 
Lawrence, P. M. L. A. xxx, 423 ff., which might well have been cited by 
Chambers). Chambers adds to his conjectures on p. 247 to explain the 
fact that Guthlaf, the father, is in the hall and Garulf , the son, is outside : 
" Father and son may have been separated through earlier misadventures, 
and now find themselves engaged on opposite sides." Cf. Lawrence, op. cit., 

425 ff. 

11 When the lay is sung, Wealhtheow proceeds at once to where Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf are sitting, " suhter-jefaderan " (11. 1162-1164), whose 
cordial relation at this time may be emphasized in this way (cf. Widsith 
11. 45-49) because it endured at least until the defense against Ingeld. 
Wealhtheow herself is a peace- weaver. Cf. Olrik, Heroic Legends, p. 498; 
note the part played by Unferth in the story of Hrothulf, and see the 
immediate reference, 11. 1165-67. 
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between Finn and the Hocings which would lead to the episode, 
and which would explain not only Finn's attitude but the character 
of the return attack. If Finn is guiltless, then the whole story is 
as much the tragedy of Finn as of Hengest: Finn is brought 
into it because his son has voluntarily entered the brawl and has 
suffered in consequence; he wins the reputation of being responsi- 
ble for the death of his brother-in-law; his men are reduced; and 
eventually he is slain, his queen carried off, and his court sacked. 
Is this the Danish tragedy that we aie meant to infer from the 
Beowulf? 

But it is tempting to disagree with Professor Chambers, for he 
is so steadily gracious to his opponents. In general his argument 
is more than acceptable; and obviously most of my strictures are 
based on a question of his policy. 

Some further notes on smaller items may be added for what 
they are worth. The Bibliography is excellent, but some minor 
suggestions for it are as follows: — p. 387, §3, add 1921, Bypins, 
Pul. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxxvi, 167-185; p. 389, 1903, 
Trautmann, Finn u. Hildebrand, — items like this, I think, should 
be referred to under §8 for the discussion; p. 394, add 1920, 
Thomas, W., Beowulf et les premiers fragments epiques anglo- 
saxons, etude critique et traduction, Paris, Didier; p. 397, add 
1915, Classen. E., 0. E. 'Nicras' ('Beowulf 422, 575, 845, 
1427), M.L.R. x, 85 ff.; p. 403, add 1899, Bugge, The Home of 
the Eddie Poems, trans. Schofield, Grimm Lib.; p. 404, Klaeber, 
Hrothulf, M. L. N. xx, 9-11 (see, however, Chambers, p. 396) ; 
p. 408, the trade edition of Olson's " The Kelation of the Hrolf s 
Saga Kraka" etc. was issued as a publication of the Society for 
the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, Urbana, Illinois ; p. 408, 
add 1916, Green, A., The Opening of the Episode of Finn in 
" Beowulf," Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. Amer. xxxi, 759-797 (see 
Chambers, p. 263, n. 3) ; p. 411, add 1920, Liebermann, F., Ort 
und Zeit der Beowulfdichtung, Nachrichten der kbnigl. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissensch. zu O'ottingen, Phil.-Histor. Kl. 255-276; 
1920, Holthausen, F., Ein lappisches Barensohn-Marchen, Anglia 
Beibl. xxxi, 66-7 ; 1920, Aurner, N. S., Hengest, a study in early 
English hero legend, Univ. of Iowa Studies, n, 1; Nader, Zur 
Syntax des Beowulf, was, I think, continued in 1880 and 1882; 
p. 412, Krauel's diss., 1908, is announced for Morsbach's Studien ; 
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p. 413, Leonard's "Beowulf and the Niebelungen Couplet" is 
reviewed by Klaeber, Anglia Beiblatt, xxxii, 145 ff. One could 
wish that the Index were fuller, to include at least more references 
to scholars in the field (e. g., Olrik, Sievers, Sarrazin) especially 
when their theories are discussed at length. 

On the body of the discussion I have the following notes : — P. 6, 
" ' in a chill journey ' " — taking cealdum as a ref . to the battle on 
the ice seems to me absurd; Chambers (Beowulf, p. 120) suggests 
"hitter, hostile," but, as Gummere points out (Oldest Eng. Epic, 
p. 125, n. 2), it is "the technical adjective for exile." In Middle Eng- 
lish the word means " baneful." P. 8, for theories as to the early 
history of the Swedish royal house, see also Chambers, Widsith, p. 
200, n. 31. P. 9, Gregory's use of "Dane" resembles that of the 
early English. P. 11, the extravagant element about Beowulf's deeds 
does not tell necessarily against his being "a historic Geatish king" : 
one may compare the stories of Charlemagne and Arthur (according 
to Nennius Arthur killed nine hundred and sixty men in one day) 
or even that of Grettir! The thirty suits of armor may be 
only " the additional touch which legend always gives to history " 
(Gummere, op. cit., p. 124, n. 1.). P. 13, the choice of Wiglaf is 
explained in the poem 11. 2813-14; the dragon-episode simply 
augurs well for the valor of the youth (a point, by the way, re- 
calling Frotho). P. 18, the Roskilde problem is discussed by 
Olrik, Heroic Legends, p. 295, n. P. 20, n. 1, see also Olrik, pp. 
336, 340 and note. P. 27, for Unferth, cf. Olrik, pp. 63 ff., and 
for his function see an interesting discussion by B. S. Phillpotts. 
The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama, Cambridge, 
1920, 181 ff. P. 30, the Bjarlcamdl is also extant in six scattered 
stanzas, — cf . Olrik, pp. 87 and 90 ff. P. 58, the Bjarki parallel, — 
reference should he added to Olrik (with the note on Olson's 
analysis) pp. 247 ff. P. 63, the explanation for the confident sleep 
of the men is given 11. 705-7. P. 64, the reason that Beowulf 
allows one death is that he cannot help it. This is no common 
foe; presumably the hall is dark; and Beowulf must observe how 
the monster goes to work (11. 736-8). P. 75, the problem of 
Sceaf is discussed by Olrik, pp. 389 ff. P. 84, cf . Belden, M . L. N. 
xxxiii, 315. P. 88, on the nature-myth, the problem of Yng is 
important, discussed by Olrik and others; cf. A. f. n. F. xxxi, 
p. 153. P. 93, cf. Lawrence, P. M. L. A., xxxiii, 548, n. 1, on the 
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parallels. P. 106, citing Guthlac A as e. 750 is now dangerous in 
view of Gerould's article, M. L. N. xxxn, 77 ff. On the other hand, 
Chambers seems almost too cautious in returning to the doubts 
of Sievers about the Fata. P. 112, in my opinion some of the 
best material about the date of the poem has been put into the 
Appendix (see p. 329). P. 125, if the passages were rewritten to 
give Christian coloring, we should expect more rather than less. 
P. 127, one of the best passages is Christian (where Hrothgar 
thanks Beowulf, 11. 942-946). To this section may now be added, 
Emerson, " Grendel's Motive in Attacking Heorot," M . L. B. xvi, 
113 ff. P. 253, one could wish for a note on " the placing of the 
sword in the bosom of another." Cf. B. C. Williams, Gnomic 
Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, N. Y., 1914, p. 149 on the Cotton verse. 
P. 265, note 2, for "Carlton" read " Carleton." Add Moore, 
J. E. G. P. xviii, 208 ff. P. 267, n. 3, can't we assume that the 
story was sufficiently well known for Ayres's interpretation to hold 
good — ef . the difficulty in regard to " J?a hie se far bejeat " ? P. 
272, don't overlook the point that Finn is called " hira bea^yfan 
bana." P. 275, the allusion to the Atli parallel is not made with 
Chambers' customary fairness, and the argument here clouds the 
issue. P. 323, wouldn't the dates of the charters bearing Grendel's 
name be pertinent? P. 327, I think that Chambers here under- 
estimates the interest in the Danes all through the poem. Pp. 
352-3, the argument here seems to me less cogent than usual, 
although the point may be well taken. The Andreas notoriously 
borrows from the Beowulf (cf. Krapp's ed., p. lv), while there is 
no reason to suppose that in such matters the Beowulf is indebted 
to any literary source. What of the monsters of the Grendel type 
in Scandinavian finds, and the boar-helmets? (If only one exam- 
ple has been found, how do we know that it is characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon? In fact, how do we know that it isn't Danish?) 
P. 361, what about the bowers which the men so hastily sought in 
order not to be exposed to Grendel? P. 367, the danger of the 
effect of popular etymology in " bee-wolf " is perilously close. 

Howard K. Patch. 

Smith College. 



